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BRITISH PAINTERS— JOHN MACWHIRTER, A.R.S.A. 



HIS well-known landscape-painter, who a few years 
since left the North to settle in London, was born 
on the 27th of March, 1839. He is son of Mr. 
George MacWhirter, paper manufacturer, of Co- 
linton, Edinburgh, a descendant of an old Ayr- 
shire family, a skilful draughtsman, a botanist, 
geologist, and an enthusiastic lover of Nature. 
It was the intention of the elder MacWhirter to put his son into 
business, and the lad was articled for five years to a publisher in 
Edinburgh ; but five months brought the engagement to an end, 
when the former left his employment, and entered the Art-schools 
known as those of the Board of Manufacturers, where so many of 
the Scottish artists have studied, and to good purpose. From the 




very first, landscape was his favourite study, and he pursued it 
diligently in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, among the Pent- 
land Hills, and on the banks of the Leith. Love of detail led 
the young artist to make innumerable studies of botanical ob- 
jects, weeds, flowers, &c. ; and this he continues to do up to the 
present time, having visited for the purpose Norway, Belgium, Italy, 
the Tyrol, and other countries. It may be remarked that when 
Mr. MacWhirter was about the age of fifteen he paid a visit to the 
Isle of Skye, with the object of making some sketches there, but 
found the " material " to be beyond his youthful .powers. 

So rapid, however, had been his progress in the development 
of his artistic talents, and so highly had his pictures commended 
themselves to the good opinion of his "brethren of the pencil," 




* Land of the Mountain a?id the Floods 



that in 1864, when he was only twenty-five years old, he was 
elected Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy, the seven 
pictures— six of them being views in Rome and its vicinity— he 
exhibited in the gallery that season no doubt contributing in no 
small measure to the result. The impression they made at the 
time upon the Art critic of this Journal was as follows :— 
"Among the most promising artists of the Scotch school, though 
not connected with the Academy"— he was elected at the close 
of the exhibition— * Ms Mr. John MacWhirter. This young 
painter has drawn his inspirations not only from the beautiful 
scenery of his own country, but also from the wild, romantic, 
and almost weird scenery of Norway ; and he has wisely studied 
in Rome, where it is impossible to fail in getting information 
February, 1879. 
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and improvement in the technical details of his art. His pic- 
tures of * The Arch of Titus ' and of -The Gampagna ' de- 
servedly excite much attention ; but it is in his remarkable power 
to delineate woodland and rocky scenery that his talent is most 
conspicuous. In a small picture, ' The Barberini Pine, Rome — 
Sunset,* his wonderful talent for tree painting is unmistakably 
shown ; but not to the same extent as in his ' Old Mill in 
Norway,* where so true are the trees, shrubs, and flowers, that 
they would satisfy the botanist, while at the same time they are 
all that Art can wish. Mr. MacWhirter feels and expresses the 
genius of each tree, but he makes no effort to give its micro- 
scopic details : he is essentially an artist, and not a copyist." 
In 1865 his works made their first appearance in the Royal 
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Academy, to which he sent * The Temple of Vesta, Rome ; ' and 
in 1868 ' Old Edinburgh,' a moonlight scene, wherein the quaint 
but picturesque architecture of the ancient portion of the city is 
seen to great advantage, though but faintly revealed under the 
half- shadowing rays of the moon. In 1869 Mr. MacWhirter 
himself followed his pictures from Edinburgh to London, where 
he has since resided. By this time the artist felt he had 
strength enough to encounter the scenery of the Isle of Skye, 
from which he shrank back in conscious weakness in earlier 
years ; and accordingly he sent to the Royal Academy that 
same year a large 
landscape, 'LochCo- 
ruisk. Isle of Skye,' 
where 

" All is rocks at random 
thrown, 
Black waves, bare crag, 
and banks of stone." 
Scott. 

It was characterized 
in our columns as 
" one of the grandest 
landscapes of the 
year:" the scene it- 
self, as presented by 
nature, is vividly de- 
scribed in Mr. W. 
Black's " Daughter 
ofHeth." The next 
picture exhibited at 
the Academy by the 
painter was in 1870; 
it was called ' Day- 
break,' the subject 
suggested by Long- 
fellow's beautiful 
song— 

" A wind came up out of 
the sea, 
And said, Oh mist, make 
room for me," &c. 

The picture pleased 
us, as a whole, less 
than that of the pre- 
ceding year, though 
it is poetically treat- 
ed, and shows some 
fine passages in it ; 
for example, in the 
movement of the 
stormy clouds as they 
clear away before 
the rising wind, and 
'' cross the graveyard 
with a sigh." 

In the year follow- 
ing Mr. MacWhirter 
had two pictures 
hung at the Aca- 
demy : one, 'The Depths of the Forest,' shows a horseman 
riding into the gloom of a pine forest. It was placed very near 
to Mr. Millais's ' Chill October,' and suffered somewhat in con- 
sequence, by forcing into relief the latter picture, painted in a 
higher key of colour. Mr. MacWhirter' s second exhibited work 
had no special title, but two lines of an old song : — 

** A great while ago the world began, 
With hey-ho, the wind and the rain," 

which introduced to the spectator a miserable donkey patiently 
standing on the seashore exposed to the pitiless storm. 

In 1872 he contributed to the Academy a large canvas entitled 
'The Isle of Skye,' a grand, daring, and powerful composition, 
" most suggestive," as we remarked at the time, ''as a piece 
of romantic painting," wherein we see " the evening mists with 




The Lady of the Woods, 



ceaseless change" rolling over and beneath the range of lofty 
mountains, now almost hiding them, and now leaving " their 
foreheads bare:" a noble landscape this. It had for a com- 
panion ' Moonlight,' a scene painted with much tenderness of 
feeling. In the following year Mr. MacWhirter exhibited in 
the same gallery two pictures, one called 'Desolate,' the other 
'The Fisherman's Haven.' It so chanced that we made no 
notes of either at the time, but have some recollection that the 
latter, a large canvas, showed some fishing-boats, as they made 
for the harbour, passing a near coast on which stood a church 

in the midst of a 
churchyard. Possi- 
bly the artist intended 
by this introduction 
to point indirectly 
to the latter as 
the " haven " of 
rest when the fisher- 
man's life work was 
done. His two works 
in the Academy in 
1874 had a better 
fate at our hands, 
one of them especi- 
ally so, from the ap- 
peal it made to the 
feelings of ordinary 
humanity. A miser- 
able-looking donkey 
stands ' Out in the 
Cold' — the title of 
the work— at the door- 
way of a ruined hut, 
possibly intended for 
his stable, but which 
he cannot enter, for 
the rickety door has 
been closed by the 
wind, and the drift- 
ing snow has blocked 
it up, and the poor 
disconsolate animal 
looks wistfully and 
ruefully at his accus- 
tomed place of re- 
fuge from the incle- 
ment weather. There 
is a half-humorous 
feature in the sub- 
ject, but it is closety 
allied with pity for 
the donkey : " the 
colour is admirably 
treated, and the sense 
of complete isolation 
given by the outline 
of the animal against 
the blank back- 
The second picture of 



ground of deep snow is well marked." 
the year had for a title — 

" Night — most glorious night, thou wert not made for slumber;" 

and a " most glorious " landscape this is— a summer moonlight 
glittering on the almost waveless sea, and shedding a softened 
brilliancy on the figures and over the entire range of the 
composition. 

In the Royal Academy exhibition of 1875 Mr. MacWhirter 
was unusually strong, for he sent in three works, all very dif- 
ferent in subject, and one of them of large dimensions: Taking 
them in the order of the catalogue, the first on the list bore as 
its title the well-known Scottish motto, " Nemo me impune 
lacessit," in allusion to the thistle, of which numerous speci- 
mens appear in the picture, mingled with creeping brambles, 
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dog-roses, and other wild shrubs of spontaneous growth in forest 
brake and glade and jungle ; and among this mass of uncul- 
tivated productions of nature are beautiful specimens of butter- 
flies disporting. The picture is full of that detail which may be 
designated as the artist's " early love." The next represents a 
number of ' Strayed Sheep ' — the name given to the composi- 
tion — straggling along a lonely shore : it shows much to com- 
mend it both in design and execution. The last of the three 
was a grand landscape, about seven feet wide — a scene in Scot- 
land — bearing as its title 

" Land of the mountain and the flood," 

and fully sustaining, as our engraving testifies, the aptness of 
the quotation in the characteristics of the material of the pic- 
ture. At the base of a range of '* cloud-capped " mountains a 
river, of comparatively narrow width in its ordinary condition, 



has, by some vast accession of waters, widened itself till it has 
overflowed the banks, and is now rushing tumultuously, and 
"foaming itself white with rage," as it were, over the huge 
boulders which strive in vain to impede its progress, while pro- 
ducing no other result than to create numerous mimic cataracts 
that help to give force and picturesque grandeur to the scene — 
one not often presented on canvas with such power and truth. 

As a contrast to this composition of " sound and fury," we 
oppose our next illustration, ' The Lady of the Woods,' in 
the Academy exhibition of 1876, a graceful birch-tree, truly 
"lady-like" in form and carriage, rearing her tender branches 
laden with golden leaves against the blue sky : all the back- 
ground is painted in beautiful harmony and keeping — a deli- 
cious scene most suggestive of quietude and repose, with all its 
details most conscientiously presented. It had as its com- 
panion in the gallery * Spindrift,' showdng a white horse drawing 




Over the Border. 



a cart laden with seaweed along the beach on a stormy day, 
when the spindrift is covering the surface of the sea : a strik- 
ing and very attractive picture.. In the year following Mr. 
MacWhirter's pictures in the Academy were * Over the 
Border' and *The Source of a River:' the former is engraved 
on this page. It will be seen to show a wide stretch of almost 
barren moorland at sunset, with a clump of stunted trees reflecting 
long shadows in a pool of water in the foreground. Along the road- 
way is a horseman fleeing for his life to get " over the Border" 
into a land where in air probability he will find sanctuary : the 
scene itself is uninviting enough, but is rendered interesting by 
poetic treatment. Its companion, which hung in the same 
room, presents a tiny stream, nearly hidden by broad ferns, 
nodding blue-bells, and an amount of "greenery" of various 
kinds almost tropical in their variety and richness. Last year the 
painter sent to the Academy one of the most beautiful pictures he 
has ever exhibited ; he called it • The Three Graces,' which were 



three most elegant birch-trees, a group arranged with singular 
taste and harmony of lines, with a foreground of thick brush- 
wood as their support trailing and clustering at their feet : a 
most worthy pendant to the ' Lady of the Woods.' It is in such 
sylvan subjects as these that Mr. MacWhirter's pencil revels, 
and amid which it does such good service. 

We have already noticed this artist's love of travel, and the 
uses he has occasionally made of his visits, which have been, 
at some time or other, made to nearly the whole of Continental 
Europe. In the spring of 1877 he visited America, crossed the 
prairies by the Pacific Railway, visiting Salt Lake City, &c., 
and on to San Francisco, spending considerable time in the far- 
famed Yosemite Valley and among the gigantic trees of Mari- 
posa. We hear Mr. MacWhirter contemplates making a 
" sketching tour" somewhere in the tropics, and hopes to find 
subjects for study among the wonderful vegetation of the South 
Sea Islands. James Dafforne. 



